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Essapist. 


FOR THE BALANCE. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS, 
FROM THE INTERIOR OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
Mouth of Genesee River, July 27, 1810. 

Ata coach-maker’s, in Canandargue, as it is 
spelled in the map, I saw acoachee finishing for 
JemMIMA, the universal friend, as she calls herself; 
which one of her avant-couriers or followers-al- 
ter, was waiting to transportto Crooked Lake, the 
seat of her abominations. On each side pannel 
was a star, and on the rear of the carriage across 
of six or eight inches, surmounted by a star with 
the letters U. F. on each side of the cross. I saw 
this woman many years since; she was then 
young and handsome ; she is neither now. She 
pretended, and yet pretends, to be more than 
mortal. Jzmima WILKINSON, She says, was dead 
and buried ; and to her followers she whispers, 
that she arose from the dead, the saviour of the 
world! It was a doubtful point, some few months 
past, whether she would not be indicted for blas- 
phemy ; but the grand jury, not having sufficient 
proof, dismissed the bill. © Finding that she made 
few proselytes in the dapge cities, she retired inte 
this part of the countryyand with her own, and the 
funds of ber followers, purchased of the state, a- 
bout 1800 acres of land, to which she gave the 
name of Jerusalem. She is igherant, but artful ; 
speaks sententiously,. interlards ler discourse, 
wptly end inaptly, with scripture, and is seen only 
at stited periods by the world, ag she terms all, 
except her fo'lowers. Her maid of honor was a 
sewing girlin Philadelphia, by the name of Rachael 
Millen, who with her mistress, I have no doubt. 
as Fallstaff says, “ave of the wicked.” ‘They teil 
a pleasant story of Jemima :—-A little girl, who 
had reported that a judge Potter, one of her fol- 
lowers, had come into the window in the night, 
was called to account by the saint, who told her 
that it was an angel she bad seen come in at the 
window ; the child answered, she believed it was 
an angel, but his coat has just such bottons on it, 
as judge Potter wore. Her tribe amounis to a- 
bout seventy old men, old women, and young 
children, and except she divides the property, .of 
the greatest share of which sle has contrived to 
possess herself, will not increase. 

Within afew miles of Canandagua, is a brim- 
Stone spring, and sulphur in abundance. There 
was nothing remarkable, and as none of us had 
the itch, after breakfasting at a good tavern, kept 
in its vicinity, we pushed on the route to this 
place. Last night we were near Irondegot, or as 
it is called by your murderers of names, Gerunde- 
gut. ltisa small harbour, on the shore of Onta- 
rio, with a bar at its mouth, like all tie other in- 





ithe low Jands. A frost in April destroyed all the 
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we forded the Genesee'river; tf nine miles 
above its mouth. A quartet of a mile below our 
fording place, is a fall, or rather tro falls, making 
about fourteen feet. Two miles nearer the mouth 
of the river, is another fall, of ninety-five feet per- 
pendicular ; and a mile and an half below, another 
fall of seventy-five feet in one pitch. The strata of 
stone which probably extend through this whole 
country, are here plainly seen, and consist of 
schistus, red and white freestone, and limestone, 
separated from each other by earth, sand and gra- 
vel. These strata keep their horizontal level from 
above the upper fally From the lower fall, the 
stream runs four or five miles, in a fearful gulph 
to the lake ; the height of its bank is upwards of 
two hundred feet. The river is not, I should sup- 
pose, above four hundred feet wide, in full water ; 
now, itis narrow. Abridge is building below the 
upper falls——and at some future day, a bridge will 
be carried over the gulph, in sight of which, Iam 
writing.....a bridge which many a braver man 
than him who writes, will tread with awe ! 

We went to the mouth of the river, four miles 
and an half distant from the lower fall, and again 
contemplated this inland sea. Two vessels were 
loading with staves for the British market. A 
town is Jaid out near the river, ¥#nd three or four 
houses, and two stores, ave already erected. The 
timber of this country musthbe carried down the Sr. 
Lawrence—it never will pay for transportation to 
the Atlantic, by any other route. Yes, and tf an 
inland navigation is not openéd, wheat, pot ashes, 
and other produce will follow it; no laws will 
prevent the trade, and heaven forbid they shoukl: 
but if this great national object should be carried 
into effect, the high price of English goods at 
Montreal, and the comparatively lower price of 
our products, than at New-York, will generally 
secure the trade to ourselves, 

The country through whi¢h I have passed, from 
Geneva, to this place, is in general good—it is 
not, however, an Eldorado. The rich lands are 
on the rivers, and creeks—where also may be had 
fevers, and agues, imany quantity. ‘i wenty bush- 
els of wheat per acre dn the upland, and thirty of 
Indian corn, is considered a good crop. On the 
17th of this month, there was a hard frost, which 
has done great damage to, the corn, especially on 


lets on this side of the lake; rad this morning 
cist: 


buds of the peach trees; there will not be a peach 
in the country. Adieu. 
FOR. THE BALANCE. 


FACILIS—_Né. WIT. 


My brother entered the room silent, and with a 
slow and solemn step. This was too uncommon 





to pass unnoticed, and my grandfather observed, 


Ardens, thou dost seem troubled. I am (replied 


| coldness. Thou dogt recollect): 


he) and much. Thou dost remember Harry 
Winlove ? Remember him! (exclaimed the old 
gentieman is one of those whd to be re- 
membered, needs only to be known. He was 
such a one (said my brother) but répért has in- 
formed thee of his degeneracy, and I am destined 
to announce, that he is utterly undone. Is it in- 
deed thus ? (enquired my grandfather, with a look 
of doubt and fear.) Ah, (returned Ardens) it is 
but too true—Oh! how lamentably is hegaltered. 
Thou dost recollect his placid brows. Now, li 
two projecting rocks, they threaten rather t 
please the beholder. Thou dost recollect his fine 
blue eyes. None ever saw them who did not pay 
instinctive homage to their. owner. Often have 
their exhilerating beams fallen upon my sad soul, 
like the rays of morning on a darkened worl 
But they are now almost lustreless. The 
illumined by only a sickly light. ‘They are sunk 
in their sockets, as if they would hide from the 
objects they can no longer enliven. You recol- 
lect his full blooming countenance? It ever awa- 
kened inme, the ideas of health, of happiness, 
and longevity. But now it brings to my mind on- 









death. Thou dost recoliect his majestic person, 
Like atemple of exquisite workmanship, it com- 
manded the eye and the admiration of every pas- 
ser; it still attracts notice, bubit excites the e- 
motions of such a steucture in@ecsy. Oh! he ts 
but the wreck of his former self. Thus much I 
have myself seen, and surely it is enough. But 
what I have heard is saddest:~-I saw only out- 
ward desolation, and many a wasted irame har- 
bours the best inhabitants. Notso with his. Its 
external devastation, is but an index to the pitions 
ravages within. Thou dost recollect how ofien 
he has wondered and deplored that young men of 
fairest promise, should so easily fall inio the toiis 
af vice. Butnow he is himself one of those. 
Thou dost recollect his perpetual vivacity. I nev- 
ermet him withoutit; and hence he ever proved 
to me an animativg companion. But his excel- 
lent spirits are dead. ‘Thou dost recollect the 
perfect evenness of his temper: How much he 
was ubove the ills by which so many are made 
miserable : How slow he was to take offence, how 
quick to forgive. His only vengeance was for- 
giveness. But his equanimity, and generosity are 
dead. Thou dost recollect how faithfully he 
courted the esteem of the wisest, and worthiest 
citizens. With what animation be spoke of those 
who laboutied for the public good; and how he 
longed himself to step on the theatre of honora- 
ble and useful action. But his laudable ambition 
isdead. ‘Thou dost tegoliect how sensible he was 
io other’s sufferings. He saw.no weepers, but he 
wept. I have seen his checks deluged byra stm: 
ple tale of distress whigh*his rdwith 
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purse always was to want, however low, or wher- 
ever met. But his sensibility and his charity are 
dead. Th t recollect how grateful he was 
for every of kindness, and in what eloquent 
strains he acknowledged Heaven’s universal good- 
ness, but more especially tohisend him. But his 
oMtitude is dead. Thou dost recollect how deep- 
ly he was impressed with the attributes and per- 
fections of the Deity; howhe lamented sin in 
others, and shuddered at it in himself, and what 
a regular, devout, and profited attendant he was, 
of the sanctuary. But his reverence and piety 
are dead. Whatever in him was estimable is 
dead. Inshort he has become the slave of vicious 
habits. Dissipation and debauchery have obtained 
the mastery over him. He is ruined—he is un- 
done forever. 
FACILIS. 


+ de 
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FOR THE BALANCE. 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 

“ Flattery,” quoth my uncle, “ will spoil this 

young man, if he be not endowed with a mind un- 
commonly strong.” —* I don’t know,” replied the 
corporal, “in what sense you apply the term flat- 
tery to the praise bestowed on young Mr. Payne.” 
“1 mean,” quoth my uncle, somewhat touched by 
the corporal’s reply—* I mean by flattery, the ex- 
tyvavagant compliments which are paid him in all 
ihe publications of the day—the plaudits which 
he reccives at the play-houses—the countenance 
and support of the gentlemen--and—(casting an 
urch look at the corporal‘—the smiles of the la- 
dies.” Ah?” said the corporal, * envy him not 
such flattery. — Envy him!” returned my uncle, 
fcelingly—*nor do | envy him any thing, corpo- 
ral—buv’”———“*’ Tis fair and honest praise,” ex- 
claimed the corporal, interrupting my uncle— 
* and he deserves every tittle of it.” 
“This young man,” said my neighbour 
Sneerly, with an ill-natured grin, “ is L suppose a 
mere ape of the Scotchman, Ogilvie, whose ora- 
tory has nearly set every body crazy.’’—* Ape !” 
exclaimed the corporal—“ an ape, do you say ?” 
—colouring with anger and indignation“ none 
buta * “ Come, come,” interrnpted my un- 
cle, who perceived that the corporal was about to 
utter something extremely offensive—“ You mis- 
ike neighbor Sneerly’s meaning—he only inten- 
ded to say that young Mr. Payne took Ogilvie for 
iis pattern—that he copied after him.”—** I’]] not 
admit even that,” replied the corporal, not entire- 
ty pacified— Payne takes nature for his pattern 
——he copies alter no man living.” 

Neighbor Sneerly retired—and my cousin Ma- 
ry appeared. ‘ And of all the representations,” 
asked my uncle, * which, corporal, did you think 
the most faithful to the copy ?’”’—* Oh, the battles 
—the battles !'’—returned the corporal instantly 
—He caught the eye of my cousin ‘* Or--or”’ 
—added he, somewhat confused-—* perhaps the 
fire-scene—-or the Sailor’ Boy—or the Dismal 
Swamp.” My uncle saw his confusion 

——‘* And, Mary,” quoth my uncle, “ what 
have you to say of this youth ?”’&#-—* Indeed, un- 
cle,” replied she, blushing deeply—“ T must con- 


fess that I felt great pleasure in seeing little 
Pavne.”’. 


Ah! I was ready to add, where there is little 
patn, there must be much pleasure. 


YOUNG YORICK. 




















pitor’s Cloget. 


TAX ON BANK STOCK. 

About three weeks ago, Mr. Sargeant obtain- 
ed leave to introduce a bill into the assembly, en- 
titled, * An act laying a tax on Bank Stock for 
the benefit of common schools.” I have copied 
the first and fourth clauses, that the reader may 
have a fair view of the principles of the bill. The 
second clause points out the mode of ascertaining 
the amount of stock, and of collecting the tax ; 
and the third imposes a penalty for non-compli- 
ance with the law. 

“ 1. Be it enacted ic. That from and after the 
passing of this-act theréshall be levicd in each 
‘and every year on all bank stock which has 
‘* actually been paid into the several banks within 
* this state, or which may be hereafter paid into 
‘the several banks which now are or hereafter 
‘*‘ may be incorporated within the same, the sum 
* of mills on every dollar, of such capital 
“ stock so paid in as aforesaid which tax shall 
* be paid into the treasury of this state for the use 
** and benefit of common schools, and which shall 
‘as soon as may be, after the same is so paid in, 
** be disposed of in the same manner as the funds 
‘‘ now set apart far that purpose, are directed to 
** be disposed of.” 

“IV. And be it further enacted, That the 
** stock of the said several banks which now are, 
“or herealter may be incorported within this 
** state, shall not be liable to be taxed by virtue of 
“ any other law of this state.” 

Last week this bill was taken up in committee 
of the whole—very fully discussed—and eventu- 
ally rejected. 

When the first clause was under discussion, 
Mr. Cady moved to reject the whole bill, and 
stated, briefly, his reasons for the motion. He 
was supported by Messrs. Grosvenor, Farmar 
and Gelston, and apposed by Messrs. Surgeant 
and Cramer. The question was taken, and de- 
cided in the negative, 49 to 48. 


Mr. Van Vechten, who was opposed to the 
principles of the bill, for the purpose of render- 
ing its absurdity and injustice the more apparent, 
proposed an amendment, extending the tax to 
ail stock created by any act ofincorporation. ‘This 
was rejected without a division. Mr. Van Vech- 
ten then offered another amendment, extending 
the tax to all stock which shall produce more than 
8 percent. per annum. This motion was warm- 
ly opposed by the advocates of the original bili, 
amongst whom were Messrs. Woods, Cramer, 
Lester and Sargeant. The latter proposed to a- 
mend the amendment, by excepting manufactur- 
ing stock. Messrs. Van Vechten, Carpenter, 
Rogers and Farmar, spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Van Vechten. 
jected 48 to 41. 

Mr. larmar-proposed to amend the clause by 
imposing the tax on all bank stock which should 
produce more than 9 per cent. He hoped it 


It was re- 








would not be pretended that bank stock ought to 








be taxed, unless it produced more than legal in. 
terest. 

Mr. Mott said, these amendments were offer. 
ed for the sole purpose of desiroying the bill. He 
hoped the committee would pay no attention sto 
them; but would goon and pass the bill, as: it 
stood, without any ulteration. 

Mr. Farmer replied, that the only pretence for 
passing such a bill was, that bank stock produced 
an exorbitant interest. If it was not so productive, 
there was no ground for the tax ; but if it was thus 
profitable, the object would be met by the propo- 
sed amendment. for his part, he thought the 
legislature was taking pretty effectual measures 
to prevent bank stock being very productive in 
future. Alter putting all the new banks that were 
asked for in operauion, stock would hardly produce 
9 per cent. 

Messrs. Clark and Sargeant opposed the amend- 
ment, and it was lost. 


On the question whether the committee would 
agree to the first clause, an animated debate took 
place. 

Mr. Carpenter spoke againstit. He pointed out 
the injustice of taxing the holders of bank stock, 
who resided principally in the large cities, for the 
supportof common schools throughout the state. 

Mr. Cady followed in an energetic and forcible 
speech, in which he exhibited, in a striking man- 
ner, the palpable, the flagrant injustice of the pro- 
posed measure. In the course of his remarks, 
(which I am unable to give in detail) he declared 
that such a law would be a direct violation of the 
great constitutional principic, that every man 
should bear his just proportion of the public bur- 
thens—a flagrant breach of good faith—an inva- 
sion of chartered rights: That it would be an act 
of public robbery ; for although the amount might 
appear small, it would be no less an act of robbe- 
ry to take a cent unjustly and by force, than to 
take a guinea—the principle was the same—and 
this might be a mere entering-wedge to projects 
even worse. To compel a set of men to pay for 
a privilege secured to them by charter, would be 
gross, palpable, downright swindling. 

Mr. Cramer considered the observations of 
Mr. Cady as an attack on the motives of the ad- 
vocates of the bill, and therefore highiy improp- 
er. He thought this measure would be no more 


} an invasion of chartered rights, than the old Uni- 


ted States tax on windows, doors, &c.. A man 
who had laid out his money in building a house, 
had as good a right to enjoy it exempt from tax- 
es, as one who chose to vest his property in bank 
stock. It was true, that this tax would fall hea- 
vily on the holders of bank stock in the cities, &c. 
and what would be the harm of taking something 
from the opulent, to aid the common people in 
obtaining a little education ? 

Mr. Farmar said he was surprised to hear gen- 
tlemen talk of a window-tax, and a door-tax, and 
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such nonsense. The U. S. tax was imposed uni- negative—aind thus defeated this favorite project || affuirs—that he has not for some years even voted 
formly on real estate. of Dr. Sargeant and his associates. at an election, or done any act to give offence to 


Mr. Vanderbilt spoke against the clause, as 
bearing unequally and unjustly upon a part of the 
community. 

Mr. Rogers was willing to go any reasonable 
jength in support of common schools ; but he did 
not think it was either just or honest to single 
out particular institutions to bear the burthen. 

Mr. Cramer again advocated the measure. 

Mr. Grosvenor expressed his surprize, that 
such a system should be introduced, without the 
least apparent necessity. 

Mr. Van Rensselaer went into an argument of 
considerable length against the bill, in which he 
examined the principle of taxation—and proved 
conclusively that the proposed system would op- 
erate very unequaily, and consequently very un- 
justly. He stated facts, to shew that the present 
holders of bank stock, did not actually receive 
more than common interest, on account of having 
purchased at an advanced price. The originel 
stockholders had made the profits—and these, the 
measure would not reach. But the most impor- 
tant view in which Mr. Van Rensselaer consider- 
ed the measure, was this :—The banking capital 
in New-York was four or five millions: This 
was how taxed with other personal property, to 
support the expences of the city and county. By 
the present bill, it would be taxed for the support 
of common schools throughout the state, while 
the city of New-York (by the 4th clause) would 
be deprived of the right of taxing it there. Thus 
would the taxes arising from this enormous. pro- 
perty be drawn from the place where they were 
most wanted, and distributed over the whole state. 

Mr. Mott declared that these were mere frivo- 
lous excuses, designed to defeat the bill! but they 
had no influence with him. Bank stock ought to 
be taxed higher than any thing else, because they 
could issue three paper dollars for every dollar in 


specie in their vaults. The state may tax the 
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iho shall be Lieutenant-Governor ? It is im- 
possible to tell exactly ; but within a few days I 
shall be enabled to guess frretty near. It will be 
recollected, that the “ republican” meeting which 
was held for the purpose of making the nomina- 
tion, week before last, was adjourned to last e- 
vening, the 18th. But for reasons which I can- 
not explain, the democratic members of the le- 
gislature met in the assembly-room on Thursday 
evening last, and proceeded to make their nom- 
ination. Mr. Gilbert, Senator from New-York, 
was chosen chairman, and Mr, Hawkins, mem- 
ber of assembly from Ulster, appointed secreta- 
ry. Goy. Lewis addressed the meeting. He re- 
commended harmony and unity among “ breth- 
ren of the same principle’—spoke in very flat- 
tering terms of Mr. De Witt Clinton—and re- 
commended.....che taking uft of some other candi- 
date for leutenant-governor! Mr. Secretary 
Hawkins also made a speech, which was ina high 
degree harmonious. On balloting for a candi- 
date, however, considerable jarring appeared, 
as thus :-— 

Mr. Clinton had 45 votes. 

E. P. Livingston 25 

Judge Tayler 7 


Dr. Sheldon 6 
Nathan Smith 2 
Total 85 


It was now determined to make one desperate 
attempt to harmonize, by balloting for the two 
highest candidates. On this trial~ 

Mr. Clinton had 55 
Mr. Livingston 298 
Blanks - 


a | 
Or ~ 


Total - 


From what I can learn out of doors, the Madi- 
sonians (as the opponents of Mr. Clinton style 





banks—and the city Of New-York may tax them 
too. 

Mr. Parmar was ready to confess that he offer- 
ed arguinents against the bill wi/A a view of de- 
feating it ; but if they were too frivolous to influ- 
ence the gentleman (Mr. Mott) he could not 
help it. 

Mr. Bliss considered the bill as a violation of 
The tax 
was arbitrary, and would operate unequally—as 


right and every principle of justice 


the stock of some banks, was much more valuable 
than that of others. The holding of bank stock, 
was no evidence of wealth—a bankrupt may own 
stock—and hence, by laying the tax arbitrarily on 
the stock, a man may be taxed for a large nomi- 
nal property, when in fact he is worth nothing. 
Mr. Grosvenor made a few observations—after 
which the question was taken ; and strange as it 
may appear, forty-five members voted for the 





clause ! forty-cight, however, appeared in the |! 


\ 
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themselves) are much exasperated at this pre- 


mature meeting and nomination. They have 


been endeavoring to prevail on Mr. Livingston 


to run in opposition to Mr. Clinton, but it is said 
he prudently declines. Others are now talked 


of, amongst whom, Mr. Burt, of Orange, stands 


high. Last night, pursuant to adjournment, 
there was to be a general meeting ; but my pa- 
per went to press too carly to enable me to state 
the result. 
a 

Removal of Mr. Metcalf-—I was somewhat 
surprised when I heard that this gentleman was 
removed from the office of district attorney ; for I 
did not know that he was a federalist; nor had I 
learnt that the council had commenced the work 
ofremoving “brethren of the same principle” 
from office. I find, however, on enquiry, that 
Mr. Metcalf is, and ever has been a federalist ; 





but that he has not of late meddled With political, 


the ruling party. Considering cumstan - 
ces—and considering also that Mr 
very competent and faithful office 
man, and a good citizen—and that he has a mp- 
merous family to support—the removal mm | 
considered as a very strong case of party persecu- 
tion. His successor is Mr. Van Antwerp, of 
Saratoga, with whose qualifications I am unac- 


quainted. 












- a —- a 


Natuan Sanrorp, Esq. at present member 
of the assembly, and U. S. attorney for the dis- 
trict of New-York, is nominated by the Madi- 
sonians for Senator from the Southern District: 
in the room of Mr. Clinton, whose seat becomes 
vacant in July. 


— 
s 


New Insolvent Law.—The bill for the relief 
of Insolvent Debtors and their Creditors, which 
was inserted in the 10th number of the Balance, 
was read the third time in the house, and pas- 
sed, 67 to 26, on Friday last. It has not yet 
been taken up in the Senate. ‘ 


7 = 


Mechanics and Farmers* Bank of Albany.-— 
The bill for incorporating this bank, with a cap- 
ital of $600,000, has passed both houses of the 


legislature. 
——— a — 


EXTRACTS. 
‘ {From the N.Y. E. Post. | 


Summer Session of Congress.—The people be- 
zin to ask with great anxiety, if there will be a 
Summer session of Congress? I answer, it will! 
depend on themselves. If they submit patiently 
to the “ continental system,” and bear without 
murmuring the nen-intercourse, there will be 
no summer session. The administration will 
wait until the regular mecting of Congress to 
pass a law for the burning of British goods. But 
if the non-intercourse should, like the embargo, 
make the people uncasy, and operate against 
the popularity of the present ruling party, Con. 
gress will be called, and it will be taken off.—- 


we shall be an independent nation, ora province 
of France. 

Congressional anecdote.—During the last ses- 
sion of Congress, while our Foreign relations 
were under discussion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Mumford introduced a resolu- 
tion authorising merchant vessels to arm and de- 
fend themselves on the high seas. To shew his 
indignation at the treatment we have received 
from the belligerents, he prefaced his resolution 
with along preamble containing a number of 
“ Whereas’s’”’. Mr. Pitkin of Connecticut mov- 
ed to haye the preamble with all the “ Wiereas’s”’ 
struck out, alledgiug that it was unprecedented 
to preface a resolution in that way. A-demo- 
cratic member who sat by, was heard to remark 
that he did not care: if ail the “ Wheres” in the 
House were struck out; but if they struck out 








the “ as’s” his party would at once be a minority, 


On the people, therefore, it will depend whether | 
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wool 
Politician, 
. SPEECH 
Of the Hon. JAMES EMMOTT, in the House of 


Representatives of the U. States, February 6, 
W811, in relation to the Non-Intercourse. 
[Concluded } 


I will not detain the committee by enteving in- 
to a particular examination of the French decrees, 
which, in the commencement of the last year, au- 
thorized the seizure of such a number of Ameri- 
can vessels at St. Sebastians, at Naples, and in the 
north of Europe. It would lead me too far into 
the views and conduct of the French government 
towards this country, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion. But, Mr. Chairman, in this volume of 
documents, I see, with emotions which lam sure 
are in unison with those of the Amefican people, 
the famous noite, signed * Champagny, duke de 
Cadore,”’ of the 4th of February last, written to 
justify those seizures, and, as he says, ‘ that the 
president. may the better know the friendly inten- 
tions of France towards the United States, and her 
favorable dispositions to American commerce ;” 
in which we are told, that we are “ without just 
political views, without honor, and without ener- 
wy.’ And are we so sunk in the estimation of 
the mighty conqueror, that he thinks it necessary 
und proper to use this as his official language to- 
wards us? Surely, sir, he mistakes the character 
and the spirit of this people, if he believes they 
are to be broken down, or brought into his views, 
by insults or threats. As our government had, a 
‘ew months before, discharged and disgraceda 
British minister, for a supposed insult. by an in- 

ingation, it was to have been expected, that on 

iis occasion equal spirit would haye been shown. 
Hut to such as formed corresponding expectations, 
what willbe their feelings when they find, that 
‘he only executive notice of the note is found in 
the letter of Mr. Smith to general Armstrong, of 
the Sth of June last, in which the secretary says, 
that “asthe John Adamsis daily expected, and 
is your farther communications by her will better 
enable me to adapt, to the actual state of our af- 
fairs with the French government, the observa- 
ions proper to be made in relation to the seizure 
of our property, and to the letter of the duke of 
Cadore, of the 4th of February ; it is by the presi- 
lent deemed expedient not to make, at this time, 
ny such animadversions.” 

Let us now see, Mr. Chairman, whether these 
decrees have been “so revoked or modified as 
that they ceased to violate the neutral commerce 
vf the United States.” 

These decrees have two distinct operations: 
the seizure of our property, and the subsequent 
sale of that property ; and without attempting to 
prove a proposition which appears self-evident, I 
shall take it for granted, thatif it was an infringe- 
ment of our rights to seize the property, it is e- 
qually an infringement of our rights to proceed to 
the confiscation and sale of such property. Nay, 
sir, if we allow to the French eovernment the 
piea of retaliation, the infringement of our rights 
willcommence with the confiscation and sale of 
our vessels, after the cause of retaliation had been 
removed by us, and known so to be by the empe- 
ror, A reyoration or modification of these de- 

crees, So that they should cease to violate our fair 
commerce, theretore, would look as well to an in- 
demniiy for tae past as a security forthe future ; 
M hecessarily includes a restoration Of the proper- 


ty already taken, as well as an engagement against 
‘future captures. This appears to have been, at 
one time, the opinion of our administration ; for 
you will find, by recurring to the letter from se- 
cretary Smith to general Armstrong, of the Sth of 
June, 1810, which inclosed a copy of the law of 
May, the determination of our executive 1s thus 
made known: “If, however, the arrangement 
contemplated by the law should be acceptable to 
the French government, you will understand it to 
| be the purpose of the president not to proceed In 
giving it effect, in case the late seizure of the pro- 
perty of the citizens of the United States has been 
followed by an absolute confiscation, and restora- 
tion be finally refused.” And in the letter from 
Mr. Smith to general Armstrong, of the 5th of 
July, this determination is expressed with added 
i strength: **As has beerheretofore stated to you, 
a satisfactory provision for restoring the property 
lately surprised and seized by the order, or at the 
|instance of the French government, must be 
'combined with a repeal of the French edicts, with 
'a view to a non-intercourse with Great Britain ; 
such a provision being an indispensable evidence 
of the just purpose of France towards the United 
States.” 

Without asking for the evidence which the 
president had as to the repeal or modification of 
these decrees, I now put it tothe committee, 
whether every member of it is not perfectly con- 
vinced, that if any modification, or suspension, or 
repeal has takey place, it goes no farther than to 
restrain future seizures, leaving the property al- 
ready seized to take the course of confiscation and 
sule? Do we not know, that in the months of Oc- 
tober and November, our vessels and merchandise 
have been brought under the hammer in pursu- 
ance of these decrees? and have we not la‘ely 
secn, in our public journals, alist of some cighteen 
or twenty of our ships advertised by the French 
government for sale at Bayonne, on the 5th of 
December?! Nay, sir, the executive was inform- 
ed, before he issued his proclamation, by the let- 
ter from the duke of Cadore to gencral Arm- 
strong, of the 12th of September, !810, that “as 
to the merchandise confiscated, it having been 
confiscated as a measure of reprisal, the princi- 
ples of reprisal must be the law in that affair.”— 
Words cannet be found which would more satis- 
factorily “evince an inflexible determination” to 
|retain the property. As the principles of repri- 
sal are tobe the law, it follows, that a restoration 
| of the property depends on the discretion of the 
| emperor, and is not to be claimed by us as matter 
ofright, but of favor. And what have we to pro- 
| pose, according to the principles of reprisal, to 
| obtain the restoration ? Isit, that we have suffer- 
edthe non-intercourse law to expire? Why, sir, 
this had taken place long before the letter from 
the duke of Cadore. Isit a restoration of French 
property seized under the law of non-intercourse ? 
This cannot take place; because, in truth, there 
were no such seizures. 
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We will now examine, whether there has been 
| such arevocation of the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
as warranted the proclamation. And here, let me 
remark, that when the president acted under this 
law, he was not exercising his treaty-making 
power. He was the mere agent of the legisla- 
ture, and as such agent, he was confined and lim- 
ited by his letter of attorney, the law. He had 
not, therefore, as has been asserted, a discretion, 
nor had he any thing to do with considerations ot 
camity or courtesy. Ele was to ascertain when 
| there was an actual and practical revocation, and 
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/merican people. 
dore, of the 5th of August, was already before the 


crecs. 


| September last, 


}and officers, on this subject. 
'sented you with that part of the letter of the duke 


ina 


| cree of his majesty of the 22d 
| recalled ?”? And general Armstrong, in his letter 
ito Mr. Smith of the 10th of September, remarks, 


then make known the fact; the consequences 
were left with the legislature. Indeed. this 
power to give publicity to a fact, might have been 


in 


Sir, 


' committed to one of the secretaries, or to a clerk 


in the offices, and if it had, we should have smiled 
at the suggestion, that its exercise depended on 
considerations of courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, when the proclamation first ap- 
peared, my impression was, and such too I un- 
derstood to be the general impression, that the 
president had some document unknown to the 4- 
The letter of the duke of Ca- 


public ; but it was not credited, that on this letter 
the proclamation had been issued. Since we 
have received the message this subject is at rest. 
It is now known and acknowledged, that the pre- 
sident had not, and to this moment has not, any 
other evidence ofa revocation. Now, sir, in this 
letter I see neither the form nor the substance of 
a revocation. | 
As to form. It is not accurate to say, that ina 
despotic government like that of France, they 
have noforms. The essential principle in a des- 
potism is, that there should be a power absolute and 
beyond control, and whose will is law. But this 
will to be law must be known; and the manne: 
in which this will is promuigated, is always, and 
of necessity, a matter of form. Now, without re- 
ferring to the organization of the French govern- 
ment, we need only advert to known edicts, to as- 
certain the formin which the decrees of the em- 
peror appear, and ef course the repeal of his de- 
They always run in the name of the em- 
peror, and are signed by him. Thus the Berlin 
decree : “ Napoleon, emperor of the French and 
king of Ttaly:” signed * Napoleon.” The Mi- 
lan decree: * Napoleon, emperor of the French, 
king of Italy, and protector of the Rhenisb con- 
federation :” signed “Napoleon.” The Ram- 
bouillet decree: ** Napoleon, &c. &c. kc.” signed 
“Napoleon.” The Duty decree of the 12th of 
*““ Napoleon, emperor of the 
French, king of Italy, protector of the confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, aud mediator of the Swiss con- 
federation: signed “ Napoleon.” I have pro- 
duced these instances, because they appear in the 
documents on our tables, and I think I may assume 
fact, that the French decrees-all issue in 


iweas -a 
this form. Ifacontrary practice has prevailed in 


|a single case, lL may ask for it. 


W hatis the understanding ofthe French courts 
T have already pre- 
Cadore, of the 5th of August, in which he says, 
that since congress have retraced their steps, by 
revoking the act of the first of March, * France is 
no longer interdicted to the Americans.” Now, 
sit, if this letteris in the form of a decree, it re- 
vokes or modifies the Rambouillet decree equal- 
ly with those of Berlin and Milan, inasmuch, as 
long as the former continued in force, France was 
interdicted to the Americans. And yet we find, 
letter to the duke of Cadore, of the 7th of 
eptember, our minister inquiring : “ Has the de- 
of March last, been 


of 


that this inquiry ** may appear to have been use- 
less, after the declaration, that American ships 
which will hereafter arrive in the ports of France 
shail-not be subject to confiscation; but under- 
standing from the council of prizes, that wil 
some act be taken which had the effect of recadling, 
by name, the decree of the 25d ef March, they 
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must consider it both as existing and ofterative, 
and of course binding upon them,” he had pre- 
sented the subject again. 

Here, then, we have the opinion of the French 
court, most known and most important to us, the 
court of prizes, that the letter of the duke of Ca- 
dore is not in the form of a decree, and has not 
the force and effect of adecree. In addition to 
this we have the act of seizure of the brig New- 
Orleans Packet, by the director of the customs at 
Bordeaux, in December last, under the Berlin 
and Milan decrees. As the letter of the duke of 
Cadore had been published in France prior to this 


neriod, no one will believe that if it was in the | 


the seizure would 


form ofan edict ofthe empi 
have been made. 

But if the contents of this letter had been em- 
bodied in a formalact, would it have amounted to 
such a revocation, or modification of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees, as that they ceased to violate 
our neutral commerce ‘ 

1 remark, first, that the revocation, if it be one, 
was a future and not apresent revocation. ‘ The 
decrees of Berlin and Milan are revoked, and alter 
the Ist of November, they will cease to have ef- 
fect.” Now, sir, although there is an affected 
obscurity in this sentence, the intent is most ob- 
vious. As long as a law continues in operation, 
so long tt must be unrepealed, and as these de- 
crees were to have effect until the tstof Novem- 

er, it follows, that on no construction can they be 
consid as revoked until that period. Indeed, 
on this point the duke of Cadore is quite explicit 
i; his letter to general 

September, in which he tells him, that Ameri- 

an vessels arriving in France bos fore the Ist of 

November, although not liable to confiscation, 
will be subjected to all the effects of the Berlin 
wod Milan decrees.” 

But, again, the revocation, if any, was not only 

ture, but it was also conditional ; * it being un- 
derstéod, that in consequence of this declaration, 

Enghsh shall revoke their orders in council 
nd renounce the new principles of blockade, 


re, 


nr 
Wang 


‘red 


‘aye 


“wich they have wished to establish, oy that the 
Jnited States, conformably to the act you have 
‘ust communicated, eh cause their rights to be 


> 


A condition....a qual- 
Js it not obvious trem 
f the Jette:, that it contains a con- 
repeal isa qualified one! The 
y understood,” are not only ex- 
pressive of this, but they are singularly appropri- 
ate. ll, however we were inclined to doubt, we 
must be satisfied by the letter of the duke of Ca- 
dore to genera! Armstrong, of September 7th, in 
which Wis said, that i emperor * repeals his 
decrees of Berlin and Milan, under the conditions 
pointed out in my letter to you of the 5th of Au- 
gust.” 


Our ministers, Armstrong and Mr. 
Pinkney, appear to have puzzled themselves much 
about this condition, to discover whether it was a 
condition precedent, or acondition subsequent. 
‘To me, sir, the idea of a condition subsequent to 
a repeal, ls rather novel; but it may, neverthe- 
Jess, be just. In common understanding, itis be- 
lieved, that when a law is repealed it is extinct, 
and if it be so, then its appendage, the condition, 
would seem to be at anendof course. But in the 
vicw which I am about to take of this subject, it 
is not necessary to settle this point, as it must be 
conceded, that whether we call the condition, a 


respect’ by she time! 
§ tion | restriction. 
the very terms oO 


dition, that the 
words * jt being 


+> > 
iv 


gene! “al 


condition precedent, or a condition subsequent, 
if the condi- 


the same consequence will follow: 








Armstrong, of the 7th of 





tion is not complied with, the decrees must be in } 
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force still. Now, sir, it appears to me, that the 
conditions attached to this pretended or proposed 
repeal, are of a nature which have not, and will 
not be complied with. 

First, sir, as to the conditions on the ‘part of 
England....“ The English shall revoke their or- 
ders in council, and renounce the rah sic od <= 
blockade which they have wished establish 
With respect to the orders in council, I have no- 
> to say either as to their justice or their poli- || 
cy. Heaven know’ they ‘have been to us, from |} 
the moment of their inc eption, sore evils; the 
causes of great vexation, embarrassment and los- 
ses; and t hope the period is not far distant, when 
we shall be no longer disturbed by them. But, 
sir, I wish to call your particular attention to the 
other branch of the condition, that relating to 
blockades. We have been so long in the practice, 
and justly in the practice, of complaining of pa- 
per blockades, that at the first blush we are indu- 
ced to believe the condition relates to them, and 
io them alone. Are these the blockades which 
are intended ? Let the emperor and king answer 
for himself. In the official note from count 
Champagny to general Armstrong, of the 22d of 
August, 1809, we have this declaration: ‘a place 
is not truly blockaded until it is znvested by land 
and by sea; it is blockaded to prevent it from 
receiving the succours which might retard its sur- 
render. It is ondy then that the right of prevent- 
ing neutral vessels from entering it exists.” But 
we have it under the hand and seal of the empe- 
ror himself, what he means by the “ new princi- 
ples of blockade.” In the Berlin decree there is 
an cnumeration of real or pretended interpola- 
tions, on the part of Great Britain, in the law of 
nations ; among which we discover these, * that 
England does not admit the right of nations as u- 
niversally acknowledged by all civilized people ;” 
* that she extends to forts not fortified, to harbors 
and mouths of rivers, the right of blockade, which, 
accordi ng to reason and the usage of civilized na- 
tions, is afiptlicable only to strong or fortified ports.” 
And it 1s declared that * the decree shall be con- 
sidered as the fundamental law of the empire, 
until England has acknowledged that the rights | 
of war are the same on land at sea” 
until the right of blockade be restrained to /for- 
tified places actually invested by competent for- 
ces.” 


to 


nc 
> 


. And fj 


of the commercial places _n her extensive coasts 

are fortified, the fortifications may be dismantled 

or destroyed with great safety. As soon as this is 

done they become “ harbors and g not fortifi- 
ed,” and have no longer to appr any incon- 
venience frem the pressure ofa naval force. Is it 
not obvious that England will not comply withvher: 
part of the condition, and that the emperor never 
expected that she would ? 

As to the conditions on the part of this coun- 
try...“ The United States, conformably to the act 
you have just communicated, shall cause their 
rights to be respected.” Whatrights, Mr. Chair- 
man! The rightof not being vexed or endanger 
ed by paper blockades? Yes, sir, and more....the 
right of not being interrupted in a commercial in- 
tercourse with cities situated on rivers, as Ant- 
werp for instance; or to carry ona frce trade 
with all the continental ports and harbors not far- 
tified, although the whole British navy may be 
cruizing at the mouth of the river, or in sight of 
the port. But we have a farther declaration of 
neutral rights which the French emperor says he 
will allow, when I’rance has a marine proportion- 
ed to the extent of her coasts and her population, 
und which, so long as the British shall continue 
to be masters of the sea, he insists we shall claim 
and exercise. ‘Thus in the note from count Cham - 
pagny to general Armstrong, of the 22d of An 

gust, 1809, * France admits the principle that the 
flag covers the merchandise. A merchant yes- 
sel sailingy with all the necessary papers from its 
government is a floating colony. ‘To do violénce 
to such a vessel by wistte by searches, and by other 
acts of an arbitrary authority, is to violate the ter- 
ritory ofa colony. This is to infringe on the in- 
dependence of its government.” In other words, 
the flag is to protect the property, and search is 
not to be permitted. I pray you, sir, to bear in 
mind, that since the formation of this government, 
and under every administration, the right of block- 
ading, by an actual present and efficient force, 
ports and places not fortufied ; the right of search, 
and the principle, that enemy property is not pro- 
tected by the character of the vessel, has been re- 
cognised or conceded. 

But how are we to cause these rights to be res- 
pected ? By putting in forcethe non-importation 
law? Suppose the British should not believe 
themselves excessively injured by this measure ; 
that in fact, it operated to their advantage, and 








There can be no misunderstanding on this sub- 


we are suffered to bring on premature decay and 
old age, by this political quackery: would this 





ject. The emperor offers to give up his Berlin | 
and Milan decrees, if the British will renounc a 
their new system of blockade; and in these very 


decrees he explains what he means by this new 
system; that besidés paper blockade hi is the at- 
‘empt to blockade the mouths of rivers and har- 
bors and ports not fortified. Now, sir, I will ad- 
mit, that if we could prevail on Great Britain and 
France thus to limit the right of blockade, it would 
add much to our security at home; for as we have 
no fortified places, although we may have places 
with fortifications, it would follow that we should 
never be subject toa blockade. Butis it truce that | 


according to the usages of nations this is a novel | 





| satisly the emperor? No, sir. He would soon 
i tell us that’ we had not caused our rights to be 
‘respected. It isidle to believe that he will deem 
| the non-importation a compliance with his condi- 
tion ; nor to me, does his language convey this i- 
dea. We are to oppose, or declare ourselves a- 
gainst the British, and in the spirit of our law and 
of his declaration, we are to cause our rights to be 
respected, not by self destroying méasures, but by 
actual force and open hostility, ‘if the English na- 
tion will not, without it, subscribe to the terms 
which have been presented to it. Recollect the 
history of our embargo, and former non-inter- 


system, or one now, for the first time, put in use |, course, the prepositions made under them by our 
by the British? or is it believed that a naticn like |} government to the French government, and how 


England, whose effective force for offence and ce- 
fence is a maritime force, can or ought to sub- 
scribe to a system of blockade, which confines its 
exercise and right to * fortified places actually in- 
vested.” What would be the effectof sucha sys- 


tem in the present war? France has surely not to 


these propositions were received, and you will be 
satified of the nature and extent of the present con- 
dition. 

And now, let me ask, whether we are prepared 
for these conditions? whether we believe in ai? 
the rights Which the French emperor conde- 











apprehend un invasion from England; andif any 








scends to claim for us from the British, although 
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he will not admit them himself? and, whether we 
are prepared to go to war for them? ‘lo me the 
comlitions boume” the part of this country and G. 
Britain, appea® inadmissible. At all eveats, I 
think that the president, before he acted on a pro- 
position so loose and general, which adimits of so 
much doubt, and can, by fair construction, be car- 
ried to such extravagant lengths, ought to have 
asked and received explanations and paruculars. 
But it may be said that the letter of the duke of 
Cadore, if not itself a decree, is evidence that 
there is a rescinding decree. ‘Lo my mind, Mr. 
Chairman, it has internal marks to the contrary ; 
but without troubling the committee with any far- 
ther comments on the letier, I observe that view- 
ing it as a mere matter of evidence, it may be for- 
tified or explained by other evidence. I have al- 
realy read to you parts of the letters from secre- 
tury Smith to general Armstrong, of the 5th of 
June and the Sth of July, which declare the de- 
termination of the president not to carry the non- 
intercourse law into effect against England, un- 
Jess France not only revoked her decrees, but re- 
stored our sequestered property. We are to pre- 
sume that our minister made known this determi- 
nation to the French court, as it was his duty so 
todo. Now, with this declaration before him, is 
it to be credited that the emperor would revoke 
his decrees, when he was given to understand 
that the revocation would lead to no result on our 
part, inasmuch as he did not release our property ? 
Is it not obvious, from this circumstance alone, 
that the letter is a mere proposition in answer to 
the one made by our government, expressive of 
the views, and stating the ternis on which the 
empcror would revoke ? 
Avain, sir, we have the letter of Mr. Russell to 
secretary Smith, of the 11th of December, 1810, 
informing our government that the brig New-Or- 
leans Packet had been seized at Bordeaux, a few 
days before, under the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
by the director ofthe customs. And we have had 
communicated to us by the president, the note 
from Mr. Russell to the duke of Cadore, of the 
10h of December, stating this seizure to have 
heen made under the decrees, and giving an addi- 
tional fact, that the case of this vessel was the first 
which had occurred after the Ist of November, to 
which the decrees could be applied. As this 
seizure was made under the decrees, it shews the 
impression in France to be, that they still are ex- 
isting and in force ; and the evidence is the stron- 
ger as coming from the custom house of one of 
the principal trading towns, where surely the re- 
vocation must have been officially known if it had 
taken place. Jam aware it is said that Mr. Rus- 
sell must have been misinformed as to the cause 
of the seizure, or that the custom house officer 
mistook his duty. But as to both of these sug- 
gestions, I] will only remind you of the,silence of 
the French governmént. 
Mr. Kussell was handed to the French minister 
on the 10th of December, and the vessel which 
bore the despatches, brought Paris accounts to the 
27th of December, and did not leave France until 
the Ist of January. If Mr. Russell had any expla- 
nation or answer from the French government, it 
would have been communicated to us: but he 
had none. The silence of the French minister is 
equal to an express affirmance of the act of the 
custom house officer, and is an admission that the 
decrees have not been revoked. 

But without multiplying proofs, I will content 
myself with referring the committee to a French 
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rae ot 
Ihe remonstrance of | 


state paper, the report of Champaeny, dule of 


4 Cadore, minister of foreign relations, to his majesty the 
| emperor and king, dated at Paris, the 3d of December, 
1810, as it appears in the Aurora of the Ist of this month 
In this report we have the following remarkable passa- 
ges: ‘The orders issued by the British council pan ha 
|| turned the laws of the commerce of the world Englan : 
whose existence is who'ly attached to commerce, tus 
cast disorder among the commerce of nations: she has 
torn from it every privilege. The decrees of Ber'in and 
Milan repelled these monstrous novel ies.” * Sire, as 
! ong as England shall persist in fer orders in council, 
your majesty will persist an your decrees, Your majesty 
will oppose to the blockade of the coasts, the continental 
blockade, and to the pillage on the seas, the confiscation 
of English merehandize upon the continent. [tis my du- 
ty to say soto your majesty. Your majesty cannot, hence- 
forth, hope torecall your enemies to more moderate ideas, 
otherwise than by your perseverance in this sy stem.” These 
passages leave cothing for inference, they are full and 
explicit. ‘The Berlin and Milan-decrees are not only re- 
voked, but they will remain so until the English orders in 
council are withdrawn. 
Will genilemen yet say, after this damning proof, that 
there is not evidence of the existence of the decrees ; 
that on the Ist day of November they ceased to violate, 
in practice and in principle, our neutral commerce. It 
they are not now satisficd, I beg to know what will satis- 
fy them. Are we to wait until his majesty, in person or 
by proxy, gives our administration a formal notice that 
they have mistaken his intention ? Is it according to the 
modern usages of nations, or the custom of our great and 
good friend, to give such notice’? No, sir, the notice you 
will receive wil. be the capture, and if not the condemna- 
tion, the keeping of your property ; and that notice you 
already have. It will be strong complaints against the 
Jritish orders ir. council, and bitter taunts against neu- 
trals for submitting to them: these you also have. It can- 
not, and it ought not to be concealed, the decrees are not 
withdravn. Whatever doubts existed when the procla- 
mation issued, they must now be removed ; and we ought 
to adopt measures to rid the people speedily from the 
oppressive weight of this incautious act of the executive. 
Mv. Chairman, there remains still one view to be taken 
of this subject. sft is said that we have made a contract 
‘with France, which in good faith we are bound to fulfil: 
that in consideration of a repeal of the French decrees, 
we have covenanted and agrecd with the emperor to re- 
sume the non-importation system w.th Great Britain, and 
are not at liberty to vary this assumption, on our part, in 
any particular It is not my purpose to examine this cu- 
rious proposi ion : but are its advocates aware of its extent. 
The law of May is without limitation, and if it has fasten- 
cd itself on Great Britain, there is no provision for taking 
it off, even if that nation should lay herself at our feet to 
gain our favor. In the spirit of this new law of contracts, 
the non-intercourse becomes perpetual, unless the empe- 
ror shalt be graciously pleased to release us from our en- 
gagement. But, admitting that our hands in any case 
might be tied, they can only be so when good faith is ore- 
served towards us; the contract, surely, must be binding 
on both parties, oron neither. Now, sir, from the papers 
with which the executive has furnished us, it appears, 
that the promise of the emperor was broken at the very 
moment when made 
We deem ourselves injured by the orders in council ; 
and why? because they restrict our commerce with the 
conunent? But for that, this country, considered as a neu- 
tral country, is not interested in them. ‘To rid ourselves 
of these orders, we have recourse to a variety of expe- 
dients, and iinally, setde down in a hon-importation with 
Ragland. But if it should happen that by the regulations 
of the contin. ntal powers themselves we are deprived of 
such trade, what interest have we then to oppose our- 
selves to these orders? Suppose a case: we make a con- 
tract with the emperor which has for its object the remo. 
val of the orders and a free commerce with France ; but 
wfter the contract is made, the emperor himself interdicts 
the trade: is the contract still binding? And yet this is 
precise-y our situation. If the English, by their orders 
and blockades, formerly kept us from the continent, the 
French have now taken their place. 
Loo’ at the state of your commerce with the continent 
under the recent French regulations General Turreau, 
in his letter to Mr. Smith, of the 27th of November, 1810, 
says, that certificates of origin can only be given to Amer- 
| ican vessels loaded with the produce of the United States, 

and destined for a port in France. Again, in his letter of 
the 12th of December, 1810, the general says, that the 
importation mto France of cotton and tobacco, are specially 
prolabited ; butin bis letter of December 25, 1810, he ob- 
serves, that by his despatches of the 1st of July, 22d and 
4 30th of August, cotton may be im orted into France in A. 
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merican vessels, and under certain regulations ; and what 
are these regulations? You will find them, sit, in a French 
decree, of the 9th of July, 1810, annexed to this corres- 
pondence : “ Thirty or forty American vessels may import 
into France, ( under licertee_) cotton, fish, oil, dye-wood, 
salt fish, cod-tish, hides and peltry.” ‘* They can only de. 
part from Charleston and New-York.” Thus, then, ac- 
cording to explanations of the French minister in this 
country, we are by the emperor eaxclu/ed from all the ports 
of the continent, except France; for we well know that 
without a certificate of origin, our property would be lia- 
ble to seizure. Wecan carry, even to France, but few ar- 
ticles, and those of our own growth, and are thus depri. 
ved of a trade in colonial produee, although it may come 
from countries friendly to the empire, and have been fairly 
stamped with an American character. And of the littie 
which we are allowed to take, ihe greater part must go 
from privileged places and under French licences. 

But this is not all. At the very time when the duke of 
Cadere was writing his smooth, but insidious letter of the 
5th of August, a decree of duties was prepared and issued, 
which is virtually a prohibition to carry even by licence, 
On this very Sth day of August, a list of duties was sent 
to the French custom houses, by which long staple cotton 
is put at cighty cents the pound, other cotton sixty cents, 
and tobacco forty cents. On the 12th of September, 
1810, we have another duty decree, by which American 
pot ash is charged with about one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars the ton, cod-fish two dollars the hundred pounds, 
and American rice four dollars the hundred. Is it possi- 
bie forus, under -these regulations, to carry on a com- 
merce with the continent? Surely not. Iam aware, that 
a few privileged ships, furnished with imperial licences, 
have made tolerable voyages, and some small number, 
“under licence,” and by special permission of his majesty 
the emperor and king, may yet succeed; bat this is a 
trade not belonging to us but to France, and let France 
look to it. And yet, after seeing all this, we are this day 
seriously debating on the extent of our obligation to the 
emperor. We have buckled on the non-importation, and 
insist on carrying the load, although we are tottering at 


every step with its oppre:sive weight; and all this because, 
the emperor has suffered his minister to write us a note, 


full of professions which mean nothing, and promises 
which are not to be pei formed 

Why then, sir, suffer the present state of things to ex- 
ist? why permit it to be believed for a moment that for 
such causes as lL have detailed, anon-intercourse is in force 
against Great Britain? Are gentlemen so wedded to the 
restrictive system, notwithstanding our dear bought ex- 
perience, that they are anxious again to travel the round 
of measures which proved so disastrous to this country? 
Are we to have again in succession a non-importation, an 
embargo, a forcing embargo, and a non-intercourse? I 
think this was the order in which we proceeded. And 
why all this? Is it because by it we shall injure Great 
Britain or benefit ourselves? If the former is a legitimate 
object, 4s some seem to believe, to be unceasingly pursued, 
no matter at what expense of property or character, ave 
we quite sure that this is the means of doing it. 

If our inerchants are not allowed to import as well as 
export, they will be driven te abandon the ocean; for no 
cargo which they can make up will bear the double freight 
of the outward and homeward voyage, which it must do 
if the vessel is to return empty. “This, according to the 
law, isto be the case as it respects England. As it re- 
gards the ports of the continent under French rule, the 
jomt operation of the british orders in council, and the 
new French anti-commercial regulations, will put an end 
to our trade there, at least a direct trade. 
then in adopting this system give up the carrying trade of 
the world to Great Britain? Even your own products will 
find their way to market in British bottoms ; for though 
you May prevent English vessels from entering your ports, 
youcannot prohibit their approaching your coasts or ta- 
king in cargoes at places which do not Lelong to you. As 
to their goods, they will get into the country as long as 
there is a demand for them, notwithstanding any mease 
ures which you may adopt. But without examimng the 
effects of the restrictive system in all its bearing towards 
Great Britain, let me say that I fully concu: with my hoi- 
orable colleague on the other side of the house, (Dr. 
Mitchell) in the remarks he made‘a few days since on the 
inefficiency of this system to coerce foreign powers, and 
the necessity ofa speedy ab>ndonmeni of it. In gne re- 
spect, however, I differ from him. I meanin the gpiniin 
he seems to entertain of the embargo, and as this isa pait 
and parcel of the restrictive system, one to which our pre- 
sent law seems to point, and on which we may be soon 
called upon to act, I shall ask the indulgence of the com- 
mittee while I submit a few remarks 








My Colleague, Mr. Chairman, professes to believe that 


Do we not. 
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if the embargo had not been broken, and had been per- 
sisted in a few months longer, it would have accomplish- 
edits object ; we should have hac the British lion crouch- 
ing at our feet, willing to accede to any terms to prolong 
his existence, which it seems would have depended on 
our will and pleasure. ‘This is, indeed, to draw a flatter- 
ing picture of our power and of our consequence. What 
Bonaparte, with his millions of soldiers and his scores of 
princes and kings, has not been able to effect after years 
of war, we can do by a little bit of paper marked with 
strange claracters by the clerk of this house. This is, 
indeed, a great discovery, and its inventor deserves—a 
place in our patent-oflice. If, however, the charm will’ 
be broken when the embargo is evaded, I am afraid it will 
detract from the merit of the discovery; for as certainly 
as you pass your restrictive laws, as’certainly will they 
be evaded, and that too by friends and by foes. They 
will press hard on some, who from necessity, and will 
hold out temptations to others, who trom cupidity, will 
break through them ' 

tut, sir, it appears to me that however inconvenient or 
injurious the embargo might have been to Great Britain, 
and inconvenient and injurious it certainly was, it could 
not, as it did not, coerce that nation. ‘To have this effect, 
a commercial intercourse with these United States must 
not only be necessary to the well-being, but to the very 
existence of England. Does any man really believe, that 
if this country should be absolutely destroyed by some 
convulsion of nature, or become a province of the great 
French empire, that Britain would therefore, and for that 
cause alone, go down? Do we not know, that England ex- 
existed with almost its present population before this 
country was discovered? and is it not certain that even in 
our own times she lived through a war with us, although 
we then had no commercial intercourse with her? Can 
vou believe, that the embargo was more oppressive to 
Great Britain, whose commerce and resources it affected 
but partially, than to us, whose commerce it destroyed to- 
tally? In truth, the period when the embargo pressed 
10st hardly on England, was when it commenced its op- 
eration. She was suddenly cut off from the supplies 
which this country had afforded her, and our market for 
her manufactures was closed against her. She had to 
scek new vents for her goods, and to search in other pla- 
ces for raw materials, The longer you kept on your em- 
burgo, the less she must have been affected by it. 

With ail her privations, is it not certain that England 
derived some positive advantages from ourembargo? Asin 
politics and legislation, one fact is at any time worth two 
theories, I will mention one or two circumstances. We 
have heard much in this country, of the scarcity of gold 
in England, and know that the house of commons raised 
a bullion committee to enquire into the causes ofthis scar- 
city. This committee made a report, which has since been 
published, containing, among other things, a statement of 
the testimony delivered before them; and I wish to call 
your attention to the deposition of Mr. Hughan,a West In- 
dia merchant. He says that the exchange between Jamaica 
and England, for the two last years has unifermly been 
very high in favor of England; at one \ime, for bills at 
ninety days sight, it was at twenty per cent. and was then 
(1810) at ten per cent. above par; and declares that the 
principal cause for this high exchange, is the great ex- 
port of manufactures through that channel for the Span- 
ish settlements in Cuba and the Main. He states, that a 
considerable part of the supply of manufuctured goods 
now furnished to the Spanish celonies from Jamaica, 
used formerly to be furnished from the United States; 
and that one very powerful and the most powerful cause 
of this change was, the operation of the American embar- 
go. Mr. Irving, the inspector general of the customs, al- 
so gave testimony, and produced a statement of imports 
wnd exports. In these tables, 1 turn to the exports to Ja- 
maica for two years, 1804 and 1899, and discover that the 
official value of those in the former year is £4,096,196 
sterling, and i» the latter £8,755,193 ; making a differ- 
ence in favor of the latter of £4,658,997 sterling. As 
Mr. Irving says, that the official valuation was fixed in 
1696, since when there has been no alteration, and that 
the difference between the official and the actual value of 
British manufactures in 1809, appears to have been from 
forty-five to fifty per cent. we must add to the excess £2,- 
329,498, making it £6,988,495 sterling; or upwards of 
thirty-one millions of dollars. 

Now, sir, you will find, by recurring to the commercial 
report of the sccretury of the treasury, of 28th February, 
186, that, taking the average of the years 1802, 1803, 
and 1804, (and I go back to those years, because it was 
before the commencement of our rstrictive system) our 
annual imports from the dominions of Great Britain, in Eu- 
rope, amounted to twenty-seven millions four hundred thou- 
sand dollars. And will gentlemen yet say, that the em- 











bargo would have ruined England, if it had been continu- 


ed? If she could exist with an American exportation of J 


twenty-seven millions, she surely may with thirty-one mil- 
lions. Ave we still confident that our embargo has been 
productive of no advantage to Great Britain? By our com- 
mercial restrictions, we have cramped the enterprize of 
our merchants, and drawn them from a field which must 
produce a rich harvest to those who cultivate it. I have 
on another occasion, observed that Spanish America would 
soon afford a free and open commerce, which would of 
itself satisfy all our wants, and be equal to ail our wishes. 
The value of this commerce is feit by the English, and 
they now have it. We, on the contrary, by our schemes 
of non-intercourse, and double duties, and navigation 
laws, not only leave them in the possession, but prevent 
our merchan’s from entering the lists with them. Nay, 
as if apprehensive that at some future time these pros- 
pects might betwo tempting for our people, we have late- 
ly taken pains to raise the prejudices of the Spaniards a- 
gainst us, by declaring ourselves the owners of one of 
their provinces, and marching an armed force to take pos- 

session of it . 

One farther fact. What has been the effect of the em- 
bargo and the other restrictive laws on the British pro- 
vinces to the north of us? Let the merchants of the trading 
towns of the Hudson answer you. Before the embargo, 
the Cunadas were in a sickly state; they are now healthy 
and flourishing. Formerly, their chief tirade was with 
the Indians, and for furs: now, they are rivels in your 
own business, with your most commercial states. While 
our capital and enterprize have been decreasing, theirs 
have been increasing ; and in proportion as our trade has 
been hampered and diminishing, the commerce of the 
British provinces has been fostered! and extending itself. 
Their population and wealth and importance have been 
wonderfully advanced by our restrictive laws. There is 
no deception in this, Mr.Chairman. Many of the trading 
towns in the interior of the state which I have the honor, 
it part, to represent, will be my witnesses. Ask their mer- 
chants why they are idle and about to remove, and they 
will answer you that you have driven their customers and 
their business to Canada, and that they must follow them 
I forbear to press this subject farther, andl have merely 
adverted to these facts to shew, that if Gréat Britain will 
be injured by our restrictive laws, she may also be ben- 
efittect. 

What will be the effect of this non-importation or non- 
| intercourse system on ourselves? We must have money 
to carry on the government: aye, sir, and much money 
too; for appropriation bills have already made their way 
through this house, by which we have granted about six 
millions for the expenses of government during the cur- 
rent year. And how do you expect to get this sum if im- 
ports are prohibited? I know the secretary_ol the treasu- 
ry has recommended a large increase of cuties, but a ta- 
ble of duties without imports is mére paper, it will bring 
nothing. Indeed, without your non-intercourse, a tem- 
porary additional duty so large as that recommended, if 
it does not totally suspend importations, will not produce 
much for your treasury. It is holding out a temptation 
and a reward for smuggling. 

Your merchants....How are they to be effected by this 
system? Do we not know that those trading to Europe 
have, during the last season, exported large quantities of 
the praducts of this country, and are we yet to learn, that 
owing to the embarrassments of commerce much of that 
property remains unsold, and of that which has been dis- 
posed of, a part, and not an inconsiderable part, is yet un- 
paid for? And yet we are by our own regulations to pre- 
vent their making investments, or receiving remittances. 
lt we do so, we sha?i not only prostrate many an individu- 
al, but we may shake the mercantile world to iis centre. 
Having his property locked up in Europe, the merchant 
Will not be able to meet his engagements ; the property 
will be lost to him, and bankruptcy and ruin must follow. 
Your West-India traders...The course of that business, 
you are informed, is to send out ¢argoes in the fall which 
are disposed of to planters, who pay in the produce of the 
islands when the crops come in. As this takes place in 
March and we close our ports on the 2d day of #ebrua- 
ry, it follows, that these merchants will also be sacrificed 
These will be the particular effects of enforcing the non- 
importation at this time. ‘The general effect will be, as 
[heretotore observed, to drive our merchants from the 
ocean; your external commerce will ‘wither at the touch 
of this buneful law, and your merchants will sink under the 
reiterated strokes which we, their protectofs, have aimed 
and are aiming at them. 

But is this system to injure the merchant alone? What 
is to become of that useful class of citizens connected 
with shipping, the sailor, the ship-carpenter,, the sail-ma- | 





ker, the blacksmith, the rope-naker, and the long list of | 


mechanics and laborers who find support and employ from 
ae merchants ? Must they not be reduced to want, and 

ecome objects of charity, or do as margpreniready done, 
leave the country? The agriculturalist#: Where will the 
grower of hemp find a market for his steck if you have no 
shipping? What is to be done with the cotton, the tobae- 
co and the grain which remain on hand, if your merchants 
can no longer export? Must they not be wholly lost to the 
planter and the farmer, or sacrificed by them to the specu- 
lator? Are there not other evils which must result from this 
system? In the former non-importation law, care was ta- 
ken to make such exceptions as allowed the people to re- 
ceive articles considered of necessily; but this law is 
general, and applies to allarticles, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of Great Britain and her colonies. Vhe 
southern planter requires coarse clothes for his blacks, 
and the northern fauimer plaister for his fields, and both 
the one ard the other must have salt; and yet, sir, ander 
this law we are to have neither cloth, nor pluister, nor salt. 
These are some of the evils which must grow out of a 
non-importation system, such as that which has been at- 
tempted to be put in operation by the proclamation of No- 
vember: that they are of the most serious kind every 
person who hears inc will adnnit, avd that they are greater 
than the country will patiently bear 1 verily believe. 

Mr. Chairman, i feel that | have already trespassed up- 
on your patience and that of the committee. 
ever, the nature and importance of the subject under dis- 
cussion, will be an apology for the range 1 have taken. 1 
will now only observe, that I have attempted to establish 
the following positions: That no such arrangement hag 
been made with the French goverrment as comes within 
the intent of the law of May, and that the assurances made 
to our government Were deceptive..... That the proclema- 
tion of November was issued without authority, and that 
the non-intercourse is not in force ....And that the evila 
which must result from an attempt to enforce this law b 
the custom house efficers, under the ‘nstvuctions whic 
accompany the proclamation, are of a nature’ so serious 
and oppressive, as to require the immediate interference 
of congress. 

Thus viewing the subject, I deem it my duty to propose 
an amendmenc to the law now before you, which, if adopt- 
ed, will do away the effect of the proclamation, by per- 
mitting vessels to enter and merchandize to beimparted 
as freely as if the proclamation had not been issucd. 


£Mr. Emott concluded by moving the amendment pub. 
lished in our last, preceding the speech. | 








CORRESPONDENCE, 

Iam unwilling to insert the poetic trifles communicate 
from Contiecticut, as productions of the pen of the late 
Sr. Joun Honeywooo. If he really wrote them, he 
would not, were he now alive, wish to see them publishec. 


a 








TH E KN ELL. 
— 


Weekly Journal of Deaths. 


In this city, yesterday afternoon, Mr. REUBEN LEG 
NARD, eldest son of the late Mr. Enoch Leonard. 

OP The friends and acquaintance of the family, are in- 
vited to his funeralon Wednesday afternoon, at 4 o’clock 


In Thursday last, Ex1jan Tucmas, Esq. 


At New-York—Mr. Thomas Mooney, 25—-Mr. Daniel 
Stewart. 

Hudson—Mr. Thomas Comstock, 79—a worthy inhab- 
itant, and a respectable member of the Society of Friends 
in that city. 

Ogdensburgh—Mr. Matthew Maxson,18. Utica—Mr. 
Elisha Burchard, 52. Saratoga—Mr. Amy Mott. 

fn Counecticut —Stonington—Mr. Christopher Eldredge, 
90. Montville—Widow Jane Latimer, 76. Fairfield— 
Abraham Andrews, Esq. 75. Hartford—Mr. Hubbel! 
Buel, 37. _Kent—Widow Abigail Caswell 77. Norwich 
—Miss Phebe Hunn, 62, (burnt to death)—Mr. Abicl 
Lord, 31. Washington—Mrs. Clarissa Biliot. Norfolk—- 
Giles Pettibone, Esq. 50. Straiford—Mr, William Wells. 
Trumbull—Mr. John Uffoot, 65. Berlin—Mrs. Anna 
Webster. Vernon—Widow Mary King, 91. Somers— 
Mr. Elam Collins, 26. 

In Massachusetts. —Boston—Alexander Dickenson, 37 
—David Bradlee, Esq. 71—Mrs. Sally English, 35. Nev - 
bury—Mrs. Jemima Rogers, 58—Mr. Amos Coffin, jun. 3°, 
Westboro’—Mrs. Hannah Grout, 73—Mr. Elijah Hardy, 
76. Lincolh—Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler, 62. _Norton— 
Mrs. Rebecca Clarke, 44. Newburyport——Mis. Esther 
Peak, 48. 
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Wreaths. 





[We know not the origin of the following whimsical pro- 
We find it, like a flower upon the common, 
in the poet’s corner of a newspaper, from whence we 


duction. 
pluck it, to variegate our Wreath. Edit. Bal} 


LET US ALL BE UNHAPPY TOGETHER. 


Oh, come on some cold rainy day, 
When the birds cannot show a dry feather, 
Bring your sighs and your tears Granny Gray, 
Let us all be unhappy together. 


Bring the heart-piercing shoots from your corn, 
Bring all the dull news you can gather, 
Bring Dick Dismal, who looks so forlorn, 
Let us all be unhappy together. 


We'll talk about mildews and blights, 
Oeccasioned by badness of weather, 
About horribie dreams and duil nights, 
And we'll all be unhappy together. 


And we'll talk of the ghost without head, 
That kiss’d Mother Mump inthe celiar, 

That frightened the barber’s boy dead, 
And we'll ail be unhappy together. 


Let us fancy fresh duty on snuff, 
Cats, lapdogs, or monkeys so clever, 
Let’s suppose that there’s taxes enough 
Yo make us unhappy together. 


Let us talk of invasion and blood, 
Of devils, black, blue, white and yellow, 
Noah’s ark, Noah’s self, and the flood, 
Lef us all be unhappy together. 


Let us mourn for the days that are past, 
When our hearts were as light as a feather, 
Let’s suppose that this day is our last; 
Let us all be unhappy together. 


And I charge you my dear Granny Gray, 
Should you meet Susan Sad, that you tell her, 
The keg’s burst and the gin’s run away ; 
And we’re all unhappy together. 
ecieaipeens 


(From an English Magazine } 


THE COTTAGE O'ER THE MOOR. 


’T was night, and twilight’s dusky ray 
Had faded in the west, 

fhe beast had sought her hiding place, 
The bird had sought her nest. 


Phe swain against the coming storm 
Had safely shut his door, 

And every cot was dark except 
The cotiage o’er the moor. 

Gloomy and sad a pilgrim stray’d— 
For ’uwas a gloomy hour ; 

The grim ow! hooted from the tree, 
The sky began to lower. 


The cheering light he spy’d and said, 
* Although the cot be poor, 

Vil try if charity has known 
The cottage o’er the moor. 


* For riches, as I've fownd, have power 


To turn to stone the heart, 
‘To shut compassion from the breast, 
And bid the wretch depart. 


“ T'll knock, perchance some friendly hand 
May deign toope the door, 

And then while life shall last ’ll bless 
The cottage o’er the moor.” 

He gave the doubtful! tap, and sunk 
Despairing on the ground ; 

A welcome 10, a nymph exclaim’d: 
ife caught the joyful sound. 


** And what misfortune drives you here?” 
She said, “ so wan with care, 

That in our humble cot you seek 
A shelter from the air. 


* But welcome to our meek abode, 
For though it is but poor, 

Yet we against the needy wretch 
Haye never shut the door. 


“ My father, ever good and kind, 
(And here she heav’d a sigh,) 
Has taught me to relieve the poor, 
And wipe the sorrowing eye. 

“ But now, alas! the fate of war 


diversions and amusements, public and private, 
for the relief and consolation of the many, who 
have neither a cottage to inbabit, garment to cover 
them, bread to eat, medicine to heal them, noran 

| one circumstance in life to lighten their load of 





(She wiped away a tear)— 

lias laid him lifeless on the plaw, 
And left us weeping here. 

*’ Al,' ever shall I keep inn ind 
The mournful parting day ; - 

I wept; he sigh’d, and softly said— 
At home my darling stay : 








“ For Pil return tothee, my child, 

As soon as war is o'er ; 
‘Then gently kiss’d and sweetly smil’d, 
And shut the cottage door. 


“* Now many a year has roll’d away, 
And we his loss deplore, 
For never shall he see again 
The cottage o'er the moor.” 
‘* He shall,” the soldier cried, and prest 
His daughter to his heart : 
“Tam thy father—thou my child, 
And we will never part. 


‘ For now the storm of war is past, 
The cannons cease to rear, 
And I’ve return’d, my child, tocheer 
The cottage o’er the moor.” 
—— a 


[From the Virginia Patvriot.] 


GOLD. 





aurum 





potentius 





ictu iulmineo 
I. 

I wish’d to win the smiles of love, 
And all his (ender raptures prove ; 
In Hymen’s sattron woven bower, 
To pass my life’s love-brighten’d hour—— 
I wish’d on tame’s proud wing to rise, 
On fame’s proud wing to reach the skies ; 
To gain the meed of splendid praise, 
And ieave a name to tuture days—— 
I wisi’d to climb ambiiion’s height, 
And dazzle with factitious light ; 
| 





Burst from the bounds of simple worth 
And leave the creeping sons of eatth—— 
If, 
Iw SHO qa but love w ith scornful eyes 
Ask’d Gold his purest joys to buy. 
} Wu hd 
Ask’d Gold to wave her eagle wing 
Iwish’d 
Ask'd Gold my towering steps to guide—— 
No weasures in my cofiers shine 
No love, no fame, 10 power, are mine 


to sing; 


heist 4 ‘y ae 
rn P > forbade 
Wilame forbad s3 





ambition aid denied ; 





BUZA. 








SWonttor, 


* Father of light and hfe! Thou Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is goud,” 


THOMSON. 





EXTRACT. 
CHARITY. 


Phe same charity which is desirous of doing the 


wise very ingenious in devising the wavs and 
means of doing it. And though, in the present 
state of society, it be not required that the opu- 
lent should sell their possessions, and divide the 
produce aniong the indigent, or that persons of all 
ranks and conditions should live in the same style ; 
yet, surely, no one can survey the world, as it goes 
now among us, without being of opinion, that 
something—and that very far from inconsiderable 
—something, I say, might be retrenched from the 
expenses of building, something from those of fur- 
niture, something from those of dress, something 

















—— 


misery, or cheer their sorrowtul and desponding 
souls, in the day of calamity and affliction. Cer- 
tainly a man would be no loser, who should some- 
times sit down to a less profuse and costly board 
at home, if at his going abroad, ** when the ear 
«“ heard him, that it blessed him; and when the 
“eye saw him, it gave witness to him, because 
‘ he delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
“ less, and him that had none to help him; ifthe 
‘ blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
‘upon him, and he caused the widew’s heart to 
“« sing for joy.” —Beneficence isthe most exqui- 
site luxury, and the good man, after all, is the 
genuine epicure. 


nm 


“~ 


[ Bishop Horne’s Discourses.) 
ET 
Oidersitn. 


[The following Anecdote is offered by a correspondent, 
as a striking proof of savage sagacity. } 

An Indian, upon his return home to his but one 
day, discovered that his venison, which had been 
hung up to dry, had been stolen. Atter taking his 
observations upon the spot, he set off in pursuit 
of the thief, whom he tracked through the woods. 
After going some distance, he met some persons 
of whom he inquired, if they had not seen a “ttle 
old white man, with e short gun, and accompanied 
by a small dog, with a bodtail ? They replied in 
the affirmative, and upon the Indian assuring ° 
them that the man thus described had stolen his 
venison, they desired to be informed how he was 
able to give so minute a description of a person 
whom it appeared he had not seen. ‘ The thief, 
I know, is a /i¢t/e man, by his having made a pile 
of stones to stand upon, in order to reach the ven- 
ison from the height I hung it standing on the 
ground; that he is an o/d man I know by his short 
steps, which I have traced over the dead leaves 














utmost for the benefit of its poor neighbor, is like- | 


from those of the table, something from these of 


i; in the woods; and that he is a white man I know by 
| his turning out his toes when he walks, which an 
! indian neverdoes. His gun I know to be sort, 
by the mark which the muzzle made by rubbing 
the bark of the tree against which it hadeaned ; 
that his dogis small, 1 know by his track ; and 
that he has a dodzail, I discovered by the mark it 
made in the dust where he was sitting at the time 
his master was taking down the meat.” 
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